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London, he managed to attach himself to Cromwell's life guard, and for a consideration of ^"1600, he basely contracted to destroy the Lord Protector. His first plan was to fire his blunderbuss at Cromwell, whom he found to be so well guarded that he was forced to abandon it. lie then arranged to set fire to the palace of Whitehall in the night, hoping to suffocate the Deliverer in the conflagration. On Thursday night, January 8, 1657, the sentinel on guard caught the smell of fire, and upon a hasty examination of the premises, discovered a vast quantity of wildfire so placed as to make the destruction of the palace; and its inhabitants assured had not the guard been called at once? to extinguish it. Cromwell and his Council were quickly called. There was much agitation. Sindcrcomb was. taken and thrust in the Tower. lie was soon afterwards tried by a jury, found guilty, and sentenced to death, but cheated tlu? gallows by taking poison the night before the date for his execution (J'Vbruary 13, 1647).'
In order to prevent such base designs, Cromwell now organised a bureau of information and sent his spies into every corner of Kurope, who kept him fully advised not only of the plans of the Royalists, but of their conversation and gossip, so that it was not long before he became familiar with everything that was contrived or said against: him in any part of the world. This system of secret intelligence was so exhaustive and universal that it cost Cromwell ^T>o,ooo a year to pay his agents.a One of his informants was Sir Richard Willis, a confident of Lord Clarendon's, and who was considered an able and wise man. Cromwell procured a secret interview with Willis, and assured him that he did not intend to injure any of the King's party; his design was rather to save them from ruin ; they were apt, after their cupst lie said, to run into foolish and ill-concerted plots, which would only bring them to disaster. All he desired was to be informed of their-plots so that none might suffer for them, and if he cast any of them into prison, it should
1 Merc. Pol., Cnwnwltiamt^ p. 162.
'-1 Hume, vol v., p. 468.    See the Intercepted Letters and Letters of Intelligence on nearly ever.y page of Thurloe's volumes.